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What is education? It is an orderly 
process of acquiring wisdom. It is a 
meeting of minds in a@ common search 
where mutual respect opens new ave- 
nues of insight. It is the growth of per- 
sonality through patient investigation, 
discriminating judgment, sensitive ap- 
preciation and determination to find 
what is most real in any situation. It 
shows itself in poise, in a sense of 
humor born of capacity to tell what is 
important and what is not, in self-dis- 
cipline for worthwhile ends. And edu- 
cation is Christian at the point where 
it humbly acknowledges a higher wis- 
dom to which our reason is subordinate, 
where it seeks a universal human com- 
munity beyond the labels of highbrow 
and lowbrow, where it takes Jesus as its 
guide to what is most real and most 
worthwhile, and finds its poise through 
him. —E. E. AUBREY 


letters 


The Intercollegian goes 
international 


Dear IC: On behalf of the Student 
Christian Movement of Chile I should 
like to express our thanks for the issues 
of THE INTERCOLLEGIAN which reach our 
frontier student movement. They pro- 
vide contact for us with the larger stu- 
dent Movement and from time to time 
we are able to translate parts from THE 
INTERCOLLEGIAN for the Chilean Student 
Movement News Letter. 

Many thanks again for the issues of 
THE INTERCOLLEGIAN. We remember the 
work of the student movements of the 
U.S. in our prayers here. 


DONALD WILSON 

GENERAL SECRETARY 

MOVIMIENTO ESTUDIANTIL CRISTIANO 
SANTIAGO DE CHILE, CHILE 


A most useful tool 


Dear IC: | should like to take this op- 
portunity to compliment you on the 
excellent job you have done with THE 
INTERCOLLEGIAN during the past year. 
It has been a most useful tool for our 
Association and is taking on a distinct 
personality which I am sure will enable 
it to more effectively represent the stu- 
dent Christian movement. 
WILLIAM H. ALLAWAY, 
GENERAL SECRETARY, 
UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS YMCA 
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have you come to college ? 


Ivy-covered Gothic walls with a clock in the tower, or the clean-cut func- 
tional lines of a modern urban building—what is your mental picture of 
a college? Underlined text books on a library shelf, athletic trophies on 
the mantel—what nostalgic reminders have you observed of other under- 
graduate experiences? Now this event, long heralded in movies, books, 
and dinner party anecdotes, is going to be yours. 


Why did you decide to go to college? 

Perhaps the choice was made for you. Perhaps, among 
the people you and your parents know, it’s the accepted 
and expected thing to do. Or, on the other hand, you may 
be the first one in your family to receive education be- 
yond high school and in you are perhaps centered, there- 
fore, the hopes and the ambitions of others who did not 


have your opportunity. College may represent the chance 
to succeed, to get ahead, to have a better job, and to have 
friends who are socially and economically compatible 
with your wishes. It may even seem to offer the oppor- 
tunity to meet a life-partner who will measure up to your 
specifications. 


Continued on next page 
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why have you come to college? 


CONTINUED 


You are here, then, because of many motivations and 
cultural pressures, some of which you recognize and some 
of which you only vaguely know. 

Much has been written about the vocational, finan- 
cial, and social advantages of a college education. In a 
survey published in 1952 under the title “They Went to 
College,” Time Magazine attempted to show what hap- 
pens to college graduates. We learned that male gradu- 
ates earn more money than non-graduates, hold more 
responsible positions, marry more generally, and are 
more likely to stay married. In the case of women, the 
old trend to spinsterhood seems increasingly less pro- 
nounced among college graduates than it once was and the 
married degree-holder stays married with more frequency 
than her less-educated sister. 

But no set of charts or statistics can show you the 
fundamental reasons why a college education is going to 
be important to you. You may earn more money in a 
better job, or stay married longer, but that’s only one 


“VYowve given us a world torn with dissension, a world steeped in 
fear, mistrust, and rancor, a world festering with unresolved con- 
flicts and trembling in the shadow of the H-bomb—a state of affairs 
with which we, who follow in your footsteps, will do our best to cove” 


(Reproduced by permission. Copr. 1956 The New Yorker Magazine, Inc.) 
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part of the story. The real reasons lie in the intangibles: 
the sense of resource you have in sharing the accumulated 
wisdom of the ages, in coming to grips with time-honored 
philosophical problems that are still major concerns of 
all people everywhere, in the exciting discovery of ney 
applications of old truths. These are the things that make 
the difference between a life that is impoverished and 
one that can be immeasurably rich. Here spread out 
before you is the world’s learning: the struggle of man 
since the dawn of time as recorded in history, the ways 
in which he has learned to live with others as revealed 
in political science and sociology, his understanding of 
his own basic needs as shown in psychology, his yearning 
and love and conflict as reflected in literature, his maste 

of vast sections of the physical universe through mathe. 
matics and the sciences, his aspiration and search for the 
immortal in philosophy, art, and music. 


Yours for the asking 

Now all of this is yours for the asking, but the choice 
of asking for it may not be easy. College is an assortment 
of competing interests. It is the intellectual discovery we 
have just suggested, but it is many other things too: foot- 
ball games, fraternity and sorority dances, week-end 
house parties, glee club concerts, and endless bull ses- 
sions in the college hang-outs. Far from being “a world 
apart,” it is many worlds, each with its own set of values 
and its own status system. If you select one of these 
worlds and immerse yourself in it, the choice may seem 
relatively simple. You can spend your life in the library 
stacks; you can be a “good Joe” at the local beer em- 
porium; you can maneuver the school politics for class 
elections; you can be the “sharpest date” in the college. 
But when you seek to merge the many aspects of college 
life into a synthesis which has meaning for you, you may 
find areas of conflict. If you are a thoughtful, perceptive 
person you may evaluate some of the activity that goes 
on in an (American college as irrelevant. Or if, on the 
other hand, you throw yourself into it with abandon, you 
may find that you are on the bandwagon but that you are 
losing out on the scholarly and reflective side. Then you 
will realize that you are going to graduate—if at all—as 
an amiable joiner who “gets along with people” very well 
but who has only a desultory conglomeration of un- 
digested facts to credit toward his intellectual growth. 


Getting the “joiner” and the “egghead” into one person 


Now, having painted a bleak picture of this dichotomy, 
let me suggest that the reconciliation is not impossible! It 
can be done, if you keep your head and if you decide 
before you start what it is that you want. To that end, 
these suggestions may help: 


1. Learn effective methods of study, reading and note- 
taking. Use your library time effectively! 


2. Work for pay only if you must in order to support 
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yourself. If you do not really have to work, spend your 


time with your courses, doing more than the minimum 
required to pass, thinking and talking with others about 
your reading. 


3. Look over the whole range of student activities and 
select several that are especially interesting to you. Don’t 
join everything that comes along. Choose several, explore 
those, decide which one (or two) will be most significant 
for you. Then work at it hard enough to make your con- 
tribution significant both to the group and to you. 


4, Take a look at the student government organization 
of your campus. Most student government groups, like 
community and national governments, have great need of 
able, vigorous, committed,Jeadership. They are usually 
affiliated, too, with the national student organizations 
through which the voices of thoughtful young men and 
women are heard in national and world affairs. Your con- 
tribution here can be an exceedingly significant one. 


5. Take time out to develop friendships that are more 
than casual. The other students whom you live with and 
work with in organizations are facing the same problems 
you are: declaring themselves independent persons, 


choosing a vocation and preparing for it, and selecting a. 


husband or wife. They too are wondering how to estab- 
lish their own identities while remaining on good terms 


with their families; their concerns, like yours, range from 
military service to love and to the ultimate meanings of 
human existence. College is a time for good talk, a time 
for trying out your theories on others, a time for com- 
paring notes on daily observations about life as well as 
on the concepts you find in your reading. 


6. Last, try to bring all these facets of college life into 
some kind of perspective. To do this you will need not 
only the kind of companionship just described but you 
will need solitude, a hard thing to find on an American 
campus. Somewhere along the line you will have to take 
time out to contemplate the purpose of all the activity in 
which you are absorbed, the meaning of all the knowledge 
you have gained, the ultimate worth of those goals that 
are important enough to you to deserve the investment 
of a life time. In so doing, you will move toward the kind 
of integration which we talked about earlier, for in such 
process your new learning, your warmth and affection for 
others, and your commitment will be reconciled, and you 
will be on the way to being a person truly educated. 


By KATHRYN L. HOPWOOD, Dean of 
Students and Professor of Psychology and 
Philosophy at Hunter College. 


... NEW 
HORIZONS 


/ in 


For Your Money-Ratsing 
Festival, Fair, or Bazaar 


Consignment of fine Swiss Im- 


Can the individual survive democracy? 


PARADOXES 
of DEMOCRACY 
by KERMIT EBY & JUNE GREENLIEF 
University of Chicago 
A penetrating examination of the 
threats to individuality in a society | 
where accepted undemocratic prac- 
tices are at war with accepted demo- 
cratic principles. The authors discuss 


Hostel trips by bike, foot, rail and station 
wagon to North America, Mexico, Europe 
and Asia. 


4 weeks to 3 months... . 
Co-ed sponsored groups of ten. 
All inclusive prices from $130-$1875 


Write, or call GR 5-5680 
for Folder A-7 


A non-profit organization in our 23rd year 


American Youth Hostels, Inc. 
14 West 8th Street, New York 11, New York 


low cost ports, music boxes, unusual wood encroachments upon individuality 
carvings, pipes, handkerchiefs, 
year 7 | centra ized power, government in- 
scarfs, beanies, linens, world- quiry, rule by lobby, racial prejudice, 
’ famous Swiss ‘Tobler Choco- social inequality, automation, etc. 
round The book offers help in finding dem- 
ate, note cards; ocratic solutions to these democratic 
es travel ' dars, plus wide assortment of low- dilemmas. (Haddam House) $3.50 


priced toys and games from ‘round 
the world. Also unusual imported 
Holiday Candies. Free display 
material and helpful planning sug- 
gestions. Perfect for Open House. 
Active groups obtain success with 


good profits. 
WRITE TODAY FOR DETAILS 


Monica Hohe 


Swiss Specialties | MPORTER 
334 Fontaine Place, St. Louis Co. 15, Mo. 


Your “why” and “how” of getting into politics 


POLITICS FOR CHRISTIANS 
by WILLIAM MUEHL 
Yale University Divinity School 
In a year charged with politics, Mr. Muehl 
shows why the average Christian should, 
and how the average Christian can be- 
come active politically. “Especially suited 
to discussion use with college groups. Will 
have interest and content value for all who 
seek to reconcile their political and re- 
ligious convictions."—-Glen W. Trimble, 
The City Church. (Haddam House) $3.00 
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The large photos on pages 6 and 7 
are from the photographic exhibition, 
“Family of Man,” created by Edward 
Steichen for the Museum of Modern 
Art in New York. This collection of 

photographs is now in book form 
under the same title. 
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By Nathan M. 


Pusey, President of Harvard University 
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the mind is restless, turbulent, strong and unyielding .. . —— 


as difficult to subdue as the wind. 


P erhaps the greatest change to be noted in the transi- 
tion from secondary school to college is the growing 
awareness of freedom and an enlarged horizon. In school 
one is hemmed about by rules. and other academic re- 
quirements; one is still very much answerable to home 
influence and family standards. While these restricting 
forces are never entirely swept away, and indeed should 
not be, there comes in the passage from school to college 
a new sense of growing independence and a realization 
that one’s life is now to be lived, and only the individual 
can now be responsible for the living of it. 

Alfred North Whitehead has called the time of college 
and university training prior to any professional school 
the “great period of generalization.”” One must assume 


that the entering freshman has come to learn how to use _ 


his native tongue; to be familiar with some foreign lan- 
guage; to have a bowing acquaintance with the major 
dates and epochs of history; and some knowledge of 
mathematics and science. This is our contemporary 
equivalent of the three “R’s.” It may take some time for 
the freshman to realize that the years of college are 
designed to bring about what Whitehead called “the con- 
nection between knowledge and the zest of life, by uniting 
the young and the old in the imaginative consideration 


BHAGAVAD-GITA 


of learning.” By this Whitehead meant to imply, I think, 


that higher education is a cooperative process in which 


both the teacher and student must take part. The student 
has supposedly mastered the fundamentals. He can add 
to his body of facts. He goes on now to find larger in- 
sights by building on what he has learned, by measuring 
what he sees and hears, in terms of his own experience 
and that of others, and extending beyond that into a 
larger significance which can take him out of himself 
and give meaning to his life. , 

Out of the generalizing process of college eventually 
comes a sharpened critical sense—the ability to analyze, 
to synthesize, to judge among values. The wise man is he 
who comes to realize the certainty of uncertainty, and 
can see in the changing laws which govern science and 
human behavior how important it is for man to pin his 
faith on something greater than himself. This is as true of 
the scholar as it is of the student. 

Historians like Herbert Butterfield have shown us that 
the chroniclers of history must strive to write not simply 
for their own age, but rather for all time. Feebly and hal- 
tingly we must make an effort to apply this sense of per- 
spective to our own lives and come to realize in this way 
a sense of the timelessness of man’s relationship to God. 


consideration of learning’ 


U.S.A., ANDREAS FEININGER, LIFE 


INST. FOR ADVANCED STUDY, PRINCETON, 


ALFRED EISENSTADT, LIFE 
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By EDWARD V. STEIN, Westminster 
Foundation pastor at the University of 
California, Berkeley, and an Associate Member 
of the American Psychological Association 


People become so specialized and differentiated, 
that they are like the pieces of a jigsaw puzzle. 
By some centrifugal force they are 
shaken apart always more, until 
they do not know any more how 
they should fit into each other. 
They begin to wonder what on earth the picture was that 
they used to form together. 
They are in danger of becoming little objects with no purpose. 


This means weakness for society. It is a form 


of disintegration: 
like a planet, which has become grit and dust; 
the substance has gone. 


Queen Juliana Address 
Columbia University 


finding one’s self in college 


A young novice once sought the advice of the great play- 
wright George Bernard Shaw on the techniques of good 
writing. Shaw answered him thus: “Write a thousand words 
a day for the next five years. .. . A man learns to skate by 
Staggering about and making a fool of himself.” 

It is probably true that no matter how many articles you 
may read, your real growth in college will come from trying, 
from having the courage to go out on the academic ice and 
make a fool of yourself occasionally. No matter how hard 
you try to do everything right and to look like a sophisti- 
cated senior On campus you are going to appear to be a 
freshman to most people, so why not relax and enjoy it? 
When we watch someone learn to skate, it pains us if he 
looks too serious, too eager-beaverish about it; but if he can 
laugh at his own antics and spills, we have real hopes for him. 

Still, it is natural for us to want to make the most of our 
college experience. In fact, one measure of a healthy per- 
sonality is exactly this kind of hope. Unamuno once re- 
marked, “Unless a man aspires to the impossible, the possible 
he achieves will scarcely be worth achieving.” What, we ask, 
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is the appropriate “impossible” for us to be after in college? 
What is big enough always to be a goal no matter how close 
we may come to it? 


The why of life 

If we ask a few wise men who have long been revered 
for their contributions to human life, we get some strikingly 
similar answers. Socrates, the ancient Greek philosopher 
who lived around the fifth century, B.C., was fond of quot- 
ing an oracle to his students: Know thyself. Solomon re- 
marked, “As (a man) thinketh in his heart, so is _ he.” 
Shakespeare put in the mouth of Polonius these words of 
advice to his son, “To thine own self be true. 

It is easy for us in our day of telescopes and instruments 
of electronic gadgets and vast testing laboratories to forget 
ourselves—to think of the mysterious universe as “oul 
there.” Certainly, the majority of buildings and _ libraries 


and scientific effort seem bent in the direction of conquering 


that universe. The obvious gains that have come to us make 
us feel immediately that this is the path to reality—to know 
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ledge. It is easy to forget that behind every telescope, -look- 
ing at each instrument, performing each experiment is a 
human being—a person like yourself. Such a person, if he 
js not in touch with the mysterious universe within his own 
heart, if he does not know who he 1s, if he does not know 
to what end he is gathering knowledge or performing ex- 
periments, has become a sort of automaton, a robot-attach- 
ment to the machine. This is a tragedy—to become a thing, 
to let the world squeeze you into a mold and make you a 
selfless slave of organization. It is a tragedy that happens 
every day to students who forget to explore the universe 
within while they are discovering the universe without. 


Motor tune-up or roadmap? 

Maybe you are planning a quick dip into a psychology 
course somewhere along the way to prevent this error. How 
many times have you heard someone say, “I’m going to 
take some ‘psych’, so I'll learn what makes me tick (and 
what all this talk of Freud is about)”. Certainly psychology 
can be a great help to all of us in self-understanding. But 
psychology is only a first step. 

One might liken psychological knowledge to knowledge 
of one’s automobile. It is nice to know enough about your 
car to keep it in fine running shape, so it purrs along at 
eighty. But who wants a fine car that is standing in a show 
window or wandering in aimless circles? Most people would 
rather be going somewhere even if in a broken-down Model 
A Ford. We like to feel that our lives have some meaning 
and direction. In terms of our car-analogy, the kind of self- 
knowledge we are speaking of has a lot to do with dis- 
covering what the driver wants to use his car for—where 
he intends to try to go and why he wants to go there. 

One psychiatrist in Europe, Dr. Frankl, University of 
Vienna, is stressing this fact nowadays. He says in effect 
that what many patients need is not just a mental motor 
tune-up but some help in discovering a meaningful roadmap. 

The minute that you begin to ask questions about meaning, 
about directions and purpose, about the why of your life, 
you are involved in the religious quest, the quest of faith. 
So long as you remain active in this quest the possibilities 
of discovering something of the greatest mystery of life, 
namely, who and where you are (and this is where God 
comes in) will remain open. Ignore this quest, and it will 
be very easy to slip into becoming a thing . . . an individ- 
ual, an important cog in the world’s machinery—but not a 
human being in the richest sense of the word. 


How to end as an onion 


Henrik Ibsen’s character, Peer Gynt, did just this. He 
ignored his inner self; threw his energies and life into the 
quest for wealth. When in a moment of despair he begins 
to brood on what has happened to him, he walks through 
the forest peeling an onion, symbolic of himself. As he 


comes to the last layer, he drops it saying, “Nothing, nothing © 


at all. . . .” Out of a similar struggle has come the con- 
viction that “It is more important to make a life than to 
make a living.” 

You may perhaps agree that this quest is important and 
something you want as a part of your experience in college, 
yet ask the question, “How do I go about it?” The answer 
lies, I think, in understanding what it is to be a good student 
—starting right at home by finding out who you are as a 


student. If you have some success in this discovery, it may 
lead naturally into self-discovery in other areas of your life. 


The “chameleon” neurosis 


College, like every other experience, offers many oppor- 
tunities to be just like everyone else (to avoid self-discovery ). 
When we solve our problems this way, we have succumbed 
to what I call “chameleon neurosis.” We give in to the path 
of least resistance and take on the color of our surroundings, 
which, in a college situation, may mean getting by with as 
good an exam grade as is possible with a minimum of 
effort. This is usually achieved by learning to parrot what 
a textbook and a professor say, the theory being that if you 
run enough inte}lectual gold ore through the mental sluice 
box, some of it is bound to stick. It is surprising how much 
of it doesn’t. | 

A good sluice box, which miners use to extract gold from 
ore, has ridges along the bottom and is built to catch the 
heavy gold. A good student gradually develops character 
ridges in his personality which enable him to sift out of his 
studies and his college experience the kind of things that are 
valuable and spiritually enriching, the elements of knowledge 
and understanding which throw light on the meaning of his 
own life and of life as a whole, that help him to organize 
his time and energy and knowledge around some central 
purpose and goal. If you don’t decide on what you are after, 
no amount of “sluicing” is going to leave anything specially 
worthwhile in your life. 


{t is not enough that you should under- 
stand about applied science in order that 
your work may increase man’s blessings. 
Concern for man himself and his fate 
must always form the chief interest of 
all technical endeavors .. . never forget 
this in the midst of your diagrams and 
equations. —A. EINSTEIN 


Where do these mental “character ridges” come from? 
What are they? They are really decisions which you make 
concerning the kind of things you wish to extract from ex- 
perience. They are the important questions you learn to ask 
of teachers and texts; they are the goals toward which you 
direct your energies. You will change them around, perhaps 
even throw some out, but by working with them, learning 
to adjust, use and depend upon them, you will discover what 
the world of knowledge and experience have to offer you 
of riches and also you will learn who you are; for to a great 
extent, you are what you want to become, you become what 
you desire. 

Students, like miners, eventually have to decide where 
they are going to seek the treasures of life. You don’t back 
a sluice box up against any old hill. A miner usually has 
some faith that a certain area will be a more favorable place 
to work than another. The process of learning will involve 
this same kind of faith. You will seek out the best teachers, 
the best companions, the best books, the great thinkers and 
spirits of the centuries to expose yourself to the stream of 
knowledge they have to share. Good teachers will help you 
learn to ask the right questions and trap the ore that counts. 


Continued on next page 
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finding one’s self in college your mastery of it. This, of course, involves ignoring much 
CONTINUED of what being a student means. 
_Here is a list of questions which you might take the What it means to be a student 
trouble to spend some time with at the beginning of each of “He who worships God with his mind worships in the 
your four years of college experience: innermost sanctuary.” This is another way of saying that 
e What makes me happy? the calling of a student is in itself a kind of holy calling. 
e What makes me most angry? As a student, your number is up in history—now you must 
e What dol most want other people to think about me? stand where Aristotle once stood, where Galileo, Darwin, 
e What dol think of myself? Kant, Luther, and James stood. You must decide where you 
e How dol respond to disappointment? will cast your vote, which way you will push history, what | 
e What is my reaction to criticism? witness you will make to truth. 
e Dol hold grudges or can I forgive? Probably the biggest difficulty that faces any of us in this 
e Do! like to be with people or not? ; search is the fact that truth doesn’t usually dawn upon us 
e Do people like to be with me? Why? with a capital “TT”, but always trickles in in many small 
e Can! stand to be alone? , ways With small facts which don’t necessarily connect them- 
e Have I learned to make decisions? selves together. The university is meant to help an individual 
e What seems most urgent for me to do in life? see the world and life whole; and alas, this is not easily come 
e Dol seem hopeful or anxious about the future? Why? by. | 
e What do I think about God? The hardest but most rewarding task of your life will be 
e Am! afraid of death or confident of its meaning? to learn how to tie together in your mind the loose ends of 
e Do! like to help people or not be bothered? reality as you see it—both inner and outer. Your faith can be 
e Dol feel worthwhile or guilty most of the time? areal help to you here. One of the meanings of the word from 
e Can! accept myself physically? Intellectually? which “religion” comes is “to bind together.” Presumably, 
You may want to formulate some questions of your own. you have the priceless freedom of four years in which to | 
They can be helpful doors to self-understanding. undertake this effort of binding life into a meaningful whole. : 
Self-understanding colors and is colored by the way you h 
interpret the world. For this reason, your knowledge of 
gg cluded that they are such and such a way and are stuck | 
facts other than yourself and of other persons’ interpreta- totic like « 
tions of these will be crucial. Sometimes they will appear erent 
; . oe of marble. You are a living person made in the image of | 
bewildering, but even your reaction to this 1s self-revealing. Gel , 
University or “multiversity”? To speak of “finding yourself” implies the belief that you | 


have some potentialities to discover. This is a faith. You 
don’t really know who you are till you try to be something. 
Who you are is made up partly by what you choose and by 
the way you go after what you choose. This is one reason 
why the Christian church emphasizes the importance of 
worship—letting God be the object of our contemplation 
and hope, identifying ourselves with his purposes and in 
some measure sharing his likeness, however faintly, as we 
understand him in Jesus Christ. 

If you are glum but sit across the table from a person ’ 
who is radiantly happy, you find yourself cheering up. What ( 


Malcolm Adisehoiah wrote in The Student Outlook, “The 
average student comes out of the university as an evolutionist 
in natural science, a materialist in history, a determinist in 
economics, an idealist in politics, and a Christian, Hindu or 
Moslem in religion. Under these circumstances, it is a real 
question whether the university still deserves to bear its 
name or whether it Ought to be called a multiversity.””? 

The above quotation points to something which will 
probably confront you again and again: namely, the fan- 
tastic multitude of things which it seems you will have to 
learn to become “educated.” This confusion and massive 


task makes it very easy to justify a remark like: “Well, I you continue to think about actually begins to mold you. t 
can’t learn it all anyway; so I'll just skim over the high spots | 4S you employ your freedom to choose what you will think F 
and get by.” Another alternative that will be attractive will | ©M, in the most concrete way you are choosing what you — ° 
be to pick out some little area small enough, narrow enough, will be. This is why the quest of self-knowledge can never 
and sure enough so that nobody will be able to argue about be only a matter of looking within but is better done by ( 
; following the truth wherever it leads—into our hearts and f 
> ae The Task of the Christian in the University by os out to the distant stars. : ; 
d 
WHAT IS IT? t 

You may find in the—? a group of persons who are searching and eager, troubled 
and uncertain, not willing to live in a world like this; you may find students and F 


faculty with whom you can search and differ and yet learn together—a group 
that accepts you as you are and does not expect you to be alot of things you 


are not, a group in which you can be yourself in the real sense of the word, that a 
undergirds and strengthens you... and makes demands on you so you give what I 
you never knew you had. What is this group? Sl 

d 
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Fraternities and sororities play a large 
part in determining campus mores and 
standards. They raise questions for 
thoughtful students at two major points: 
the standard practices of fraternity life 
and the exclusive nature of fraternity 
membership. 

Most freshmen whether they hope to 


POTENTIAL ASSETS 


¢ Fraternities provide a “home away 
from home,” a homogenous social unit 
in which One may live a normal, well- 
adjusted life. 


e Acceptance by the group gives con- 
fidence and a sense of belonging in an 
otherwise impersonal academic com- 
munity. Fraternal bonds foster the de- 
velopment of close, intimate, personal 
relationships. 


¢ Group life and guidance from older 
members contribute to improvement in 
dress, character, scholarship, social 
poise and grace. They may aid in solv- 
ing psychological and social problems. 
¢ Democratic group living trains for 
citizenship and develops the leadership 
abilities of students. 

* Organized houses facilitate partici- 
pation in extra-curricular activities by 
providing a channel for contributing to 
financial drives, entering intramural 
sports and campus government and by 


encouraging members to participate in 


activities as individuals. 

®¢ Fraternities contribute to the life of 
the community through organized re- 
sponse to financial appeals and through 
“help weeks” which in some universities 
are supplanting “hell weeks.” 

* Membership in a national fraternity 
provides valuable intercollegiate rela- 
tionships, new ideas and an exchange 
of hospitality. 

* Alumni relationships provide business 


and social opportunities after gradua- 
tion. 


POTENTIAL LIABILITIES 


* Many fraternities exclude from their 
membership students of certain ethnic, 
religious and cultural groups. Where 
such exclusion operates, the fraternity 
does not foster brotherhood. The fra- 


fraternities 


affiliate with a fraternity or not, will 
want to evaluate the role and influence 
of these organizations on their members 
and in the life of the campus commu- 
nity. This brief listing of assets and li- 
abilities was prepared by a group of 
students in the New England Student 
Christian Movement. 


ternity which excludes a person on that 
basis alone is undemocratic. And the 
man who lends his name, his money, 
his oath to the practice of that which he 
disavows is inconsistent. 


© Freedom of members is curtailed and 
they are forced to conform to the pat- 
tern of the fraternity. The fraternity 
often chooses one’s friends and restricts 
the choice of persons one may date. 
Thought and action must conform to 
the fraternity’s view of what is socially 
acceptable. Clothing, manners, habits, 
ideas conform so closely to the frater- 
nity pattern that members are easily 
identifiable with or without their pins. 
© Rushing and pledging systems foster 
inadequate judgments by the fraternity 
of the rushee and by the rushee of fra- 
ternity. The rushing period is too short 
for mutual acquaintance and usually 
comes too early in a student’s academic 
career. The black-ball system is un- 
democratic, unsatisfactory to the frater- 
nity and unfair to rushees. 


© The fraternity system does not satis- 
factorily solve the problem of providing 
a social life for all students. Members 
of fraternities may have too much social 
life, while large numbers of independ- 
ent students do not have enough. 


Fraternities detract from extra-cur- 
ricular life by absorbing time which 
might be spent in a variety of more valu- 
able pursuits and by encouraging mem- 
bers to give half-hearted support to act- 
ivities out of loyalty to the fraternity 
rather than because of the intrinsic 
worth of these activities. 


e Fraternities detract from loyalty to 
the college by developing primary al- 
legiance to the fraternity. 


He who makes of himself an honest 
man has rid the world of at least one 
scoundrel. —CARLYLE 


A tale of the 
amazing era when 
the world’s great 
religions were born 


...and a traveler 
who talked with 
the mighty prophets: 


EZEKIEL, ZOROASTER 
MAHAVIRA, CONFUCIUS 
BUDDHA, LAO TZU, ISAIAH 


Incredibly enough, all of these 
men lived in the same era. 
; WANDERER UPON 
: EARTH is “a scholarly 
and fascinating 
re-creation of the 
ancient world in 
all its color and 
G. SLAUGHTER. At 
your bookseller + $3.75 


WANDERER 
UPON 
=~ EARTH 


i by JACK FINEGAN 


HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 16 
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Careers 


In Religious Education 


e THE HARTFORD SCHOOL OF RELIGIOUS EDU- 
CATION of the Hartford Seminary Foundation 
prepares college graduates, both men and women, 
for careers in religious education. The demand 
for the School’s graduates is very great. 


e Two-year course for the M.A., also doctoral 
program. 


e Expenses, $756 a year. 
Scholarships. 
e Summer School. 


For catalogue and further information write— 


Walter Houston Clark, Dean 


Room 1 


55 Elizabeth Street, Hartford 5, Conn. 


PENDLEHILL PAMPHLETS 


Wallingford, Pennsylvania 
1956 Series of six pamphlets $2 


THE EXAMINED LIFE, Carol Murphy 
* BLAKE’S FOURFOLD VISION, 
Harold Goddard 


° A SHELTER FROM COMPASSION, 
Ruth Durr 


NONVIOLENT RESISTANCE, 

Cecil Hinshaw 
e SCRUPLES, Gilbert Kilpack 
INSURED BY HOPE, Mildred Young 
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By ROY W. FAIRCHILD, Assistant Professor 

of Psychology, Occidental College, Los Angeles, 
California; presently on leave to Board of 

Christian Education of Presbyférian Church, U.S.A. 
as Research Associate in Family Life Education. 


W e all need to feel important to someone. Many college 
experiences thrust upon us an awareness of our deep 
connectedness with persons. The early pangs of home- 
sickness, anxiety over first college dates, the apprehension 
about being a roommate, and our separation from high 
school friends all can upset us. 

But joys await us too. In this new experience we learn 
to stand on our own two feet, not needing the help of 
parents quite so much. Our friendships begin to run deep 
in college and they shed the fickleness of earlier years. 
The choice of a vocation promises to clothe us with a 
new sense of self-esteem. Life at college, in all its forms, 
illustrates our need for being closely related to the people 
who mean something to us. 

Why, then, do some students get disillusioned with it 
all? For a number of years I have listened to students 
tell me of their hopes and fears in college. Many have 
tried to understand why they were disappointed with what 
had promised to be an exciting four-year journey. Some- 
times their frustrations are centered in academic prob- 
lems but usually, when students are soured on it all, the 
deeper cause seems to be their sense of isolation from 
fellow students. 

It is not that these students are disliked. Rather it is 
their conviction that they are simply not well-liked by 
anyone, that they didn’t really belong anywhere deeply. 
They often discover that this lack of belonging is tied in 
with something else: they don’t know who they are. They 
don’t even belong to themselves! 

The lonely student (who may even be an active 
leader!) is usually a case of mistaken identity. Not know- 
ing or trusting who he is, he is afraid to lose himself in 
the close, honest relations which make belonging possible. 
Self-consciousness is the state of constantly being puzzled 
about what one should be. Such a student stands like a 
spectator, viewing his own actions and wonders, “Now 
was that O.K.?” 


Why people wear “masks” 


It’s difficult to belong to ourselves or others when we 
try to force ourselves into artificial molds which do not 
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allow for the expression of our temperament and talents, 
The well-known psychologist Carl Jung puts the case 
strongly when he says, 
A man cannot get rid of himself in favour of an artificial | 
personality without fear of punishment. The mere attempt to 
do so releases, in all ordinary cases, unconscious reactions in 
the form of moods, fears, compulsive ideas, feelings, vices, ete. 


Obviously he who builds up too good a persona (mask) has 
to pay for it in irritability.) 


And irritability is not conducive to good friendship. Why 
do we insist on these masks? Why do we become “for- 
eign” to ourselves and those with whom we live? Let me 
suggest two common discoveries of students which fresh- 
men might well heed early in the game. 


e We try to become something we are not when we are 
afraid of rejection and ridicule. Then when we are atti- 
ficial we almost always expect to be disliked. It’s a vicious 
circle. The anticipation of hurt in a love affair can make 
us do peculiar things to the only self we will ever have. 
After describing the emptiness, guilt and grief of a broken 
love relationship, one 19-year-old coed wrote in a paper 
on dating: 
Once, he became interested in another girl, and when he did 
I found myself trying to be like that other girl. I changed my 
mode of dress, my way of talk, and my interests. (It is very 
obvious to me as I look back.) I even tried to wear my hair 
as she does. I used to try so hard to please him that I soon 
discovered that I was not myself around him. I was a com- 
pletely different person. I was nervous and on edge around 
him, towards the end of our relationship, because I had pre- 
tended to be something I was not for so long I was confused 
as to just what I was. ... One should not try to change 


one’s appearance just to suit someone else’s taste because, in 
the long run, it will be discovered, perhaps too late. 


Do you remember ever being tempted to submerge 
your academic interests in high school? Often the need 
for acceptance (which takes a different form in college) 
seems to demand that we deny our interest and ability 
in intellectual things. More than one girl has let her 
grades slip so she would not be tagged a “brain” by 4 
potential boy friend. 


1 Two Essays in Analytical Psychology, Carl Jung. 
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e Our tendency to live in the past is another cause for 
our taking on a false self and, consequently, being some- 


what false with others. Often we assume we can be, or 


must be, the person we were years before. But college 
differs from the past in many important respects and the 
self-image had better change too. The intruding past can 
be both an enemy and a friend. The memory of successes 
can certainly arm us with confidence in an untried situa- 
tion, even if a part of it is just bluff and bull. But that 
pleasant past may also spoil us for the new circumstances 
we face. Suppose, for one wild moment, that with your 
good brain academic work always came easily and quickly 
for you in high school. Merely one month in college 
demonstrates that now you need real concentration—long 
stretches of it. Can you come to terms with the drudgery 
involved? It may mean revising your notion of yourself 
and the stubborn reality you face. It’s not enough to say, 


“It wasn’t the way it used to be. 
Come weal or come woe, my status is quo.” 


For a rather dramatic case of mistaken identity look at 
the freshman whose life had been football in high school. 
He is now in college on an athletic scholarship (or aren't 
those things supposed to exist?). Two weeks after arriv- 
ing at Soandso University he fractures a vertebra and 


football is out—for his whole college career. Who is he 


now? Can he change his identity? Can he find a new self 
not subject to the vicissitudes of the scrimmage line? Or 
will he remain tied to his past self and feel martyred and 
bitter against all who try to befriend him? If he chooses 
the latter course he will remain a muscular mass of in- 
direction, a case of mistaken identity. But with the help 
of friends who seek to bring out his best he can become 
what he potentially is. 


How one grows in self-understanding. 


Normally, the self-image will change its dimensions 
many times throughout our college career. Grades will 
alter its shape. True love will do something to it. A voca- 
tional decision will sharpen its form and give it strength 
and fiber. There is another resource that students should 


What does it mean to have trust in “being 

our real selves’? A psychologist, popular in 
West Coast student Christian mavement 
conferences, tells why many students have 
difficulty in finding out who they really are 


not overlook. Christian faith can lend the self a stability 
and depth that will last a lifetime—and beyond. Church 
groups and Student Christian Associations exist to 
demonstrate the kind of caring that enables a student to 
live fearlessly in an ever-changing present while keeping 
an anchorage in a significant past. 

Students report again and again that they have found 
themselves in such a fellowship. They experience the 
kind of togetherness which encourages honesty about one- 
self and which develops rather than sacrifices indi- 
viduality. In the power of God, which such associations 
strive to embody, there lies the potential for scrapping 
our mistaken identities—our idols—and for coming to 
know, without any doubt, that we do belong somewhere. 


“Stand on your feet” 


The apostle Paul had a powerful experience of inner 
integrity when he heeded the meaning of God’s spirit for 
himself. 

All who follow the leading of God’s spirit are God’s own sons. 

Nor are you meant to relapse into the old slavish attitude of 

fear—you have been adopted into the very family circle of 

God and can say with a full heart, “Father, my father.” The 


Spirit Himself endorses our inward conviction that we are 
really the children of God. (Romans 8:14-16).” 


This is the broadest and deepest definition a person 
can have for his life, one that gives meaning to all the 
choices that must be made within its wide boundaries. If 
you are grasped by this Spirit it means that He will break 
up your life again and again when it gets too small, too 
narrow, or too routine for the new circumstances that 
face you. These changes will probably upset you but 
through it all you'll discover an anchorage which gives 
you a meaningful experience through your four years. 

The discovery of the reality of God does not come 
apart from the finding of your own integrity and the 
warmth of close relations with others. Indeed when God 
said to Ezekiel, “Stand on your feet and I will speak to 
thee,” he must also have had freshmen in mind. 


2 Letters to Young Churches, J. B. Phillips. 
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Phere is a Common misunderstanding about college. It is 
the notion that students are marking time during their 
four undergraduate years, serving a kind of apprentice- 
ship for what one co-ed once called “the after-life.”’ 

Nothing could be farther fromthe truth. College is life 
itself, a highly specialized ielaaee, to be sure, but 
nonetheless the real article. The type of person you are 
on the campus is exactly the type of person you will be 
after graduation. The diploma handed you by the Presi- 
dent at commencement is no fairy godmother’s wand, 
transforming a Cinderella into a shining princess or a 
bewitched frog into a resplendent king’s son. If you de- 
velop habits of industry, seriousness of purpose, wise use 
of time during your student days, these will go with you 
four years hence. You will not suddenly divest yourself 
of laziness, procrastination, and irresponsibility just be- 
cause you shift the tassel on your academic cap from one 
side to the other. 

This is especially true in the realm of inter-personal 
relations. By now you have already developed basic at- 
titudes toward other persons. Some of us are suspicious 
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your date— 


By WILLIAM G. COLE 
Chaplain, Williams College 
Williamstown, Massachusetts 


and mistrustful, seeing conflict in every contact. Some of 
us are anxious and fearful, while others are open and 
spontaneous. Karen Horney, a well-known psychoanalyst, 
characterized human beings as moving toward people, 
moving against people, and moving away from people. 
All of us do all three on occasion, but each of us is in- 
clined to one of these orientations more than to the other 
two. It is not necessarily true that those who move 
toward people are the best adjusted. Some of these are 
like the shivering puppy dog, frantically wagging his tail, 
saying in effect, “See how friendly I am! Please don't 
kick me!” The motivation which lies behind our be- 
havior is more important than the behavior itself. The at- 
titude toward other persons which you have already 
adopted and which you will be developing over the next 
four years will be decisive in your entire lifetime. 


How do you think about your date? 


The most intimate personal relation into which we 
enter is marriage, and all our college relations with mem- 
bers of the opposite sex are in a sense preludes “to the 
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@ What do you look for in a date—the campus stereotype of sorority queen or 


football hero? 


@® Do you expect to be entertained . . . your every wish catered to, and do you 
drop the person who fails to live up to your great expectations? 


@ Are you so personally insecure that you dare not risk your “date-ability” by 
flouting the accepted mores of heavy drinking or petting? 


The author gives a hard-hitting analysis and incidentally debunks two campus 


sex myths. 


swelling act of the imperial theme.” The co-ed who 
measures a prospective date in terms of the car he drives, 
the amount of money he can spend on her, and or the 
status he enjoys on campus is quite likely to become a 
wife who expects her husband to fulfil her every wish. 
The male student who is primarily concerned with the 
physical attractiveness, the expensive clothing, and the 
erotic responsiveness of his dates is well on the road to 
becoming a very selfish husband who will want to take 
as much as he can get from his wife and give as little as 
possible in return. Any student of either sex who regards 
dating as a means of exploiting other human beings is 
digging the grave not only of his (or her) future marriage 
but of all personal relationships. 

This is why it is so important to realize that college 
is not simply preparation but life itself, for we are what 
we do, or perhaps it is better stated the other way ’round: 
we do what we are. Each of us begins life as a formless 
lump of clay. There are certain conditions that are fixed; 
we cannot change the color or the texture, those things 
the psychologists refer to as our temperament. But within 
limits, we begin at birth to mold and to shape ourselves. 
Call it what you will, soul, or ego, or personality—this 
something is you, and you make of it what you will. Do 
not be deceived that you can change tomorrow or next 
week or next year. The youthful St. Augustine prayed, 
“Lord make me pure, but not yet!’ Continued procrasti- 
nation enters into the clay and affects its essential char- 
acter. Your every thought, word, and deed springs from 
the totality of your personality and in turn makes its 
mark upon that totality. 

Failure to understand this fact, to which incidentally 
both Biblical religion and modern psychology bear elo- 
quent witness, lies behind the tragic naivete of college 
men who regard visits to houses of prostitution as 


splendored thing? 


casually as taking a shower. They do not perceive that 
they are subtly beginning to look upon human beings as 
commodities to be bought and sold for their personal 
pleasure, an orientation that will gradually eat away all 
capacity for genuine and spontaneous human relations. 
A similar observation could be made about the campus 
“wolf” who does not pay for his pleasure but secures it 
by seduction. He is treating persons as things, as bodies 
to be exploited for his purposes. It does not take many 
years for such an attitude to extend itself to his competi- 
tors in business, his employers or employees, his friends, 
even his wife and children. | 


Some campus sex myths 


This is where Freud was both right and wrong. He was 
right in seeing a man’s sexual relations as an almost in- 
fallible key to all his other inter-personal contacts, be- 
cause sex is the deepest and closest relation any human 
being can have with another. He was wrong in regarding 
sexual maladjustment as the root of the wider inter-per- 
sonal disturbance instead of its branch. College students 
are frequently misled at this point by partaking of a kind 
of half-baked Freud instead of insisting on the fully 
cooked variety. Freud did not regard sexual abstinence 
as the cause of neurosis, nor do any of his successors in 
the school of psychoanalysis. It is rather repression, the 
burying of sexual impulses and thoughts in the uncon- 
scious that he selected as the villain of the piece. Sup- 
pression, the conscious and deliberate postponement of 
a present pleasure for a later and greater pleasure Freud 
viewed as characterizing a mature and responsible per- 
sonality. 

In other words, it is perfectly natural and normal that 
we should experience sexual thoughts and desires. No 


Continued on next page 
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a many splendored thing ? 


CONTINUED 


one need feel guilty about these. But it is not necessary 
to act upon our every impulse. That is infantile behavior, 
marking obvious immaturity. The person who is grown 
up is able to endure considerable frustration, especially 
if it is self-imposed for the sake of a larger good. So let 
us bury with full academic honors two popular campus 
myths: the one that sexual abstinence causes neurosis, 
and the other that pre-marital sexual intercourse is a good 
preparation for marriage. Sexual intercourse which is 
commercial (as in prostitution) or casual (as in calcu- 
lated seduction) is the worst possible preparation for 
marriage! Both spring from and contribute to an inter- 
personal orientation that is selfish and exploitative. 


Looking at your behavior patterns 


As you begin your college career this fall, you might 
take stock of yourself and the patterns and attitudes you 
have already developed in dating. 


e Do you expect to be entertained, 
to be treated like a small child, your 
every wish catered to, and do you 
drop the person who fails to live up 
to your great expectations, finan- 
cially, socially, or sexually? Or do 
you regard a date as an opportunity 
to deepen your knowledge and your understanding of an- 
other human being, a challenge to your own resources to 
make the occasion as interesting and mutually enjoyable 
as possible? 


¢ What do you look for in a date—the campus stereotype 
of sorority queen (who may be beautiful but empty- 
headed) or football hero (whose conversation may be 
about as stimulating as the signals barked by the quarter- 
back )? Or are you trying to find someone with whom you 
can be yourself, someone you don’t have to strain con- 
stantly to impress, even though he or she may possess 
few of the “right” qualifications, i.e., beauty, sophistica- 
tion, popularity, membership in the “best” houses? 


° Are you so personally insecure that you dare not risk 


your “date-ability” by flouting the accepted mores of | 


heavy drinking or petting? Or are you strong enough to 
set your own standards of behavior regardless of what 
everyone else is doing? Some of those caught up in the 
spiral of sex and alcohol are so resourceless, so ineffably 
bored in each other’s company that they are unable to 
think of anything else to do! 


This is not intended as a pious sermon from Pollyanna, 


JUDGE: “You say you were attacked by 

a crowd of hoodlums?” 

LATIN PROFESSOR: “Hoodla, your honor.’ 
—Lampoon 
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a sweeping condemnation of any student who ever took 
a drink or necked in the back seat of a car. It is directeg 
rather to suggesting that you ask yourself why it is you 
do what you do and what effect it is having and wiil have 
on you as a total person and on your attitudes toward and 
relationships with other human beings. There are no 
ee: answers in the area of inter-personal relations. Eve 

ersonality and every couple is unique, and they must 
decide for themselves what they will and will not do. But 
in the process of deciding, they ought to take into con- 
sideration more than the quite understandable desire to 
belong, to conform to the prevailing patterns, and more 
than their impulses of the moment. 


It’s the direction that counts 


The far more important question is what any given 
behavior means about what kind of a person you are 
and what kind of a person you are becoming. Where you 
are now is not so important as where you are going, the 
direction in which you are moving. You may have done 
all sorts of things of which you are 
ashamed. Most of us have. You may 
heartily dislike many aspects of the 
self you now are: Most of us do. But 
what are you doing about it? Do 
you engage in periodic agonies of 
repentance and _ self-recrimination, 
make solemn resolutions to mend 
your ways, and then proceed as before? Or do you ra- 
tionalize your actions, discard your moral standards on 
the rubbish heap, and comfort yourself with the observa- 
tion that everyone else is doing it too? After all, read 
Dr. Kinsey! 

There is another way. You can make a genuine effort 
to understand why it is important for you to do what you 
are doing, to see that some of your behavior patterns are 
self-defeating and self-degrading, and to try to change 
your attitudes toward self and others. Failing this, you 
can seek help from a trained counselor at the college, the 
Chaplain or the secretary of the Christian Association, 
who will not preach at you but seek to help you to work 
out your own ways. Don’t be afraid to share your prob- 
lems. Pride is very poor company, and in many cases it 
not only goes before a fall but actually gives it a push! 

After all, that self of yours is your most precious pos- 
session, and it is the only one you've got. It is already 
well formed now, and it is being formed every day you 
live by what you do and by what you say. Each of us is 
like Jacob Marley, in Dickens’ Christmas Carol, who 
dragged about behind him a chain of ledgers and cash- 
boxes, forged by himself through a lifetime of penury 
and selfishness. Think of your chain in your inter-per- 
sonal relations on the campus and of Marley’s words 
after Scrooge had said that he was always a good man of | 
business: “Mankind was my business!” 


| 
| 


As deans and advisers observe them— - 


common errors 


knowledge is not enough 


One of the most common errors of freshmen, as I see it, is 
their optimistic idea that by going to college they will auto- 
matically become educated. They tend to think that knowl- 
edge in itself is sufficient. By the time they are seniors, how- 
ever, students begin to realize that Joe Friday’s admonition 
to “get the facts, Mam” is important but not sufficient. 


Facts do not speak for themselves for the simple reason 
that they are neutral until interpreted. A fact is a tool like a 


hammer. There are many ways in which you might use a 


hammer. You might hit the nail on the head—which is what 
you are supposed to do. Or you might hurt yourself by hit- 
ting your finger—which you don’t want to do. Or you might 
hurt someone else by hitting him over the head. The primary 
significance lies in the use that you make of the hammer 


and not the tool itself. 


And so it is with your college education. The real purpose 
of your college years does not lie in the array of facts which 
you learn. Rather, it lies in how you decide what you are 
going to do with the information and techniques at your dis- 
posal. Knowledge in itself is not enough; it is a tool—a fine 
tool—but only a tool. The use that you will make of this 
knowledge will be determined by your philosophy of life— 
by those values which you consider to be of greatest im- 
portance in guiding your journey through life—in short, by 
your religion. 

Deane W. Ferm 
Montana State University 


some tips on study habits 


One place where change is needed quickly is in study habits. 
I am convinced that, though more deeply suppressed and 
disguised, deeper heartache comes from this failure than 
from failure to make a quick social transition. The following 
tips come out of advising with many students. 


1. In study, give more attention to relationships between 
ideas, and to the details on which generalizations are based. 
The common error in paper and quiz is the broad assertion 
unsupported by detail, half irrelevant and half wrong. The 
cure lies largely in more careful notes—on lectures, on read- 
ings (underlining is not enough) and on class discussions 
(lecture notes are not enough). 


2. Practice precision and clarity of expression. Term papers 
and essay examination will be new experiences for many— 


of freshmen 


seek them! They may be hard to master, perhaps, but the 
clarity of thought and precision of expression which they 
demand are basic to success in any field. One suggestion 
for essay examinations: Give a moment to the ordering of 
ideas before writing. It saves minutes and honor points in the 
end. 


3. Make review an organization of material instead of piling 
up a jumble of terms, topics and tricks. 


4. Make a schedule, planning every hour of every day of 
the week. Like budgets, such plans need not be followed 


slavishly, but the process of planning clarifies purposes and, 


values. 


5. Discuss subjects brought up in classroom lectures with 
other students. It is as much a common interest as sports, 


and as interesting. College is a community of learning, and / 


we all learn best by interaction. Actually, you will find these 

topics make as thrilling bull sessions as the Prof’s necktie 
or that date you didn’t get. 

Hugo W. Thompson 

Macalester College 


you are responsible 


One of the fundamental errors that many college students 
make is a failure to realize that they themselves are re- 
sponsible for their own education. The college can provide 
facilities in the way of instructors, buildings, books and 
teaching aids but the individual himself is responsible for 
their efficient use. Whenever a student fails to make use of 
them to the fullest possible extent he is automatically causing 
himself a serious personal loss. Whenever he goes to class 
unprepared he is preventing himself from gaining the most 
from his time and money spent in his college work. When 
he fails periodically to request a conference with his pro- 
fessors he is missing out on part of his college education. ~ 
Students have a responsibility for helping to make classes 
interesting and informative. Perhaps the best way to achieve 
this is by being fully prepared for every class session. It is 
very difficult for anyone to be interested in a subject which 
is over his head or beyond his ken. Class becomes far more 
valuable by participating in class discussions, asking ques- 
tions, making comments and reacting to class material. Ask 
yourself after every class, “What did I do today to make this 
class worthwhile?” 
Robert H. Shaffer 
Indiana University 
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errors of freshmen 
CONTINUED 


... gray flannel mediocrity 


One of the most dangerous and alarming things that I ever 


heard was in a speech delivered to a freshman class during 
the first week of college. The speaker quoted from Alexander 
Pope’s Essay on Criticism: 

Be not the first by whom the new are tried, 

Nor yet the last to lay the old aside. 
He was pleading for them to follow the golden mean, the 
middle road, veering neither too sharply to the right nor to 
the left. Don’t join any organizations that may prove to be 
stumbling blocks to you in later life. Don’t make any re- 
marks that could at any time be misinterpreted. Be careful! 
Follow the golden mean. 

We are living in an era of golden mediocrity. The popular 
man is the one who avoids either extreme; whose sole 
criterion in important matters is to be cautiously noncom- 
mittal; whose goal in life is to be neither too brilliant nor 
too obscure; whose ideas are all properly clothed in the grey 
flannel suit of conformity. 

This may be your great temptation in college. Resist it with 
all the power you can muster. Once you yield to the in- 
sidious lure of the golden mean, your lot in life can be no 
more than insipid timidity. 

The university world is dedicated to the quest for truth. 
By coming to college you have elected to join that quest. 
You have committed yourself to the pursuit of truth with 
every facility at your disposal. The golden mean does not 
lend itself to this quest. It is a quest that demands that you 
use your mind rigorously and that you proclaim the results 
of your search whenever and wherever you may be called 
upon to do so with all the honesty of which you are capable. 

One of God’s greatest gifts is the ability to think and to 
reason. You must be willing to employ this gift in all areas 
in your life, not in the least excepting your faith. For a 
faith that is unable to take the rigors of honest, intellectual 
exploration is no faith at all, but a delusion. If you find that 
the quest for truth leads you to reject much of your Sunday 
School religion, reject it. But—then be sure that you replace 
the “old” with a faith fitted to be relevant to the times; other- 
wise the resulting vacuum will soon become filled with 
cynicism and a brittle pseudo-sophistication which can only 
warp and distort your thinking. Obedience to God means 
obedience to the truth, and the willingness to follow truth 
wherever it may lead. 

If popularity and conformity is your goal, then the golden 
mean is your path. But if the quest for truth is your goal, 
then rigorous intellectual honesty is your path. The two can 
never coincide. 

Andrew M. Yogegy 
Rochester, New York 
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plaques and cornerstones 


It is easy for a freshman to become a victim of an envirop. 
mental whirlwind that envelops him before he realizes what 
is happening. He is told that college is a place where he can 
discover himself and realize potentials which otherwise would 
remain dormant. Too often he interprets this to mean his de. 
velopment as a well-adjusted individual in a certain social 
setting rather than the rigorous pursuit of truth and the at. 
tainment of knowledge. And so Joe College joins every group 
he can. “You must belong,” he is told. And before his 
sophomore year he is so enmeshed in activities, planning 
committees and fraternity affairs that the real purpose of a 
college experience has somehow been lost along the way. 

Extra-curricular activities are not bad in themselves, but 
the student needs to limit his participation in them so that 
they will fulfill their intended purpose and not dominate his 
campus life. 


Read the plaques and cornerstones and other reminders 


about the campus which state why the institution was 
founded. Note the statement of the purpose of the college 


which appears in most college bulletins. You will learn of- 


the dreams and sacrifices of many people which have made 


your education possible. 
J. Wesley Robb 


University of Southern California 


friends 
rthan you think 


“When I came to college last fall I was frightened and 
lonely.” These were the words of a freshman who, a few 
nights ago, was expressing gratitude to a little group of 
friends for their reinforcement in his hour of need. The 
incident brought to mind many similar admissions of fear 
and loneliness on the part of freshmen who had not been 
so fortunate as this one. 

It is my conviction that one of the common errors of the 
freshman is the assumption that his particular problem is 
unique. No one else, he thinks, could possibly be as fright- 
ened or as lonely as he. Hence, he keeps his little secret and 
does less than his best work under very trying circumstances. 
Or perhaps he guardedly shares his problem with a fellow 
student who, being unable to make helpful suggestions, 
dismisses him with: “chicken!” 

College is serious business, and a healthy fear may indi- 
cate a thoughtful approach. To share that fear with a com- 
petent adult is to see it objectively, to evaluate it for what 
it is worth and to make it a servant rather than a master. 

No doubt, the greatest cause of loneliness in college is 
the absence of an understanding friend, that is one who 
accepts us with all of our faults and limitations. Freshmen 
will be surprised to know how many adults there are on 
college campuses who are willing to be that kind of friend 
if only the freshman is willing to reveal his need. 

L. Edward Mattingly 
Nebraska Wesleyan University 


| 
| 


what wish had 
discovered earlier 


What five seniors learned about the meaning of gaining an education 


life is not a simple black and white 


Often I have wished that I had discovered earlier in my col- 
lege career the simple truth that human life is not fashioned 
in easily-defined blacks and whites. Rather, my college as- 
sociations—from classroom to fraternity house, with the 
mature and the as-yet-ungerminated, in SCM discussions 
and party-weekend “small-talk’—have, sometimes rather 
painfully, introduced me to a world of nebulous grayness, a 
conglomeration of complexity and often of conflict. 

For clarity’s sake, I must emphasize that I do not mean 
to imply that my college years have been a sea of relativism 
on which I piloted some amoral bark of personality, devoid 
of values and decision. Anything but! 

The very recognition of life’s gray hues, of the overlap- 
ping of good into evil that one becomes conscious of when, 
for example, he sees that, under certain circumstances, to tell 
an untruth is “better” (is to be more “true” to one’s basic 
values) than to tell the truth; this very recognition is a pre- 


requisite of true decision-making. The person with an abso- - 


lute and unflinching standard of values has made his decision 
(to live by his absolutes) and henceforth the standards de- 
cide for him. There is no room for understanding, no for- 
giveness. There is no need to know all the little gray facts 
of a situation, for the bold blacks and whites speak for them- 
selves. The “rules” rule, without consulting the heart. 
Christ ministered to and understood the grays of human 
life. The black and white “eye for an eye and tooth for a 
tooth” of the Old Testament he- tempered with the “Good 
News” of redemption. To live by this new Gospel is to see 


that no man, no joy and no sorrow, is utterly black or 


utterly white. None of us can be perfect—as students, as 
children, as parents—and none of us (including, if you 
please, the communists) are black-hearted soulless children 
of evil. Had I been able to say these things three falls ago, I 
would have done more listening, and less rejecting, during 
my freshman year in college. 
William Becker 
Colgate University 


the value of extra-curricular activities 


A student entering college is often so absorbed in adjusting 
to his new routine of study that he neglects to give equal 


consideration to his activity outside the class room. In my 
own college experience this was a conscious omission. In my 
first year of college, I devoted full attention to course work 
and engaged in as few extra-curricular activities as possible. 
The folly of this approach did not become evident until my 
junior year. Then I began to realize the potentialities of 
extra-curricular activity in the development of a well-rounded 
personality. I discovered that, although studies are important 
in the development of the student’s intellect, participation 
in other campus activities develops skills at working with 
people and in acquiring the ability to handle responsibility. 
These come through participation with conviction and en- 
thusiasm in creative campus activity. If this other side is 
neglected, a student fails to develop into the whole person 
that college life should assist him to become. If I were 
beginning anew my undergraduate career, I would not again 
wait two years before giving really significant extra-cur- 
ricular campus activities due consideration. 
Graham Rights 
University of North Carolina 


the excitement of thinking on my own 


I wish I had discovered earlier the excitement of a living, 
intellectual curiosity searching behind facts and ideas and 
constantly trying to evaluate on its own terms. I’m not cer- 
tain exactly when I discovered that there was more to study 
than the enjoyment of learning the new things prescribed in 
my courses. Study somehow took on a new dimension for 
me when I was writing a paper on Thomas Wolfe at the 
end of my junior year. I discovered the deep pleasure of 
going beyond, or at least away from, others’ thinking to 
formulate ideas and theories of my own and to search and 
search and find a real basis for them! I discovered a sense of 
intellectual independence that made study a living center of 
my college life from then on. Not only 
that—it made my studying deeply re- 
lated to all my living as my mind 
searched for parallels and similar un- 
derlying principles between my_ sub- 
jects of academic study and the fac- 
tors of my life. 

I have heard all my life, “Think for 


Continued on next page 
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what I wish I had 


discovered earlier 
CONTINUED 


yourself,” “Learning is related to life,’ and so forth. But 

there’s a difference between thinking for yourself when you 

are urged by someone else to do so and when you yourself 

are impatient with any other kind of thinking. It is this per- 
sonal motivation that I wish I had discovered earlier. 

Carole Willitt 

University of Texas 


I wish I had learned how to learn 


When I was a freshman, I thought knowledge settled on one 
in the form of a pleasant glow, and I had no idea that study- 
ing was a matter of labor instead of a kind of magic process 
in which one looked at a book for an hour and arose in- 
formed because one’s intentions were good. 

I wish I had discovered sooner that study really is a 
combination of time and almost physical effort spent in con- 
centrating intensely. Perhaps this method works only with 
me, but in every subject from English to logic, I found that 
never until I had given the extra amount of time and at- 
tention to what I thought I had learned did I know it truly. 
When you have actually immersed yourself in a subject, 
sometimes thinking your head will explode if you try to 
cram in one more idea, then you are on the way toward real 
knowledge, the kind that is a part of you long after the 
exam Is Over. | 


I wish I had discovered earlier that until | had possessed a 
subject I could not use it really, nor relate it. This possession 
enables one to place things in a proper perspective, to tie in 
forces in history with the resulting literary, economic and 
social movements of the ages. This interrelating subjects is 
one of the most important and hardest to come by products 
of education. What I wish I had realized earlier is that the 
main thing one can do in college is learn how to learn. 

Nonette Brown 
Agnes Scott College 


“intercollegian 
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summers are valuable! 


I wish that I had discovered earlier what a valuable gold. 
mine summer vacations can be. They are excellent oppor. 
tunities to gain worthwhile experiences, to try a new kind of 
life with a new group of people in an unaccustomed location, 
to serve others or to participate in one of the many summer 
“work-study-travel” projects which you can learn about jp 
the Christian Association or the denominational student fel. 
lowship groups or the dean’s office. 


If money is a problem, as it is for most students, plan a 


year or two in advance. Plan to work for two summers and 
save enough money so that you can spend the third summer 
in a unique way that might not be quite so economically 
profitable but rich in human value. Or, you may even find 
that an exciting summer need not mean a reduced income, 
Counselling at a summer camp or an “Interns in Industry” 
summer project* can be an excellent opportunity to serve 
others and to learn and can produce a tidy sum for the fol- 
lowing year’s expenses. Summers are too valuable to waste: 
start planning early! | 
Bruce Jones 
Amherst College 


... to know others meaningfully 


“Getting to know you” might be a theme song for what | 
have to say! How often I have wished as my college days 
have dwindled toward graduation that I had taken more time 
getting to know you—You, the college professor who said 
“If you have any questions, come into my office”; You, the 
student from India sitting alone eating your dinner in a far 
corner of the Union’s Commons; You, the shy fellow who 
sat next to me in government class; You, the gay pretty girl 
down the hall who never seemed to know why you couldn't 
endure being alone; or You, the busiest girl on campus who 
spent your time being president, secretary, or chairman of a 
dozen things at a time. Yes, there are lots of “you’s’” whom 
I’ve never really known because I’ve always been too busy 
or too indifferent. 
Throughout these college years I have discovered that one 
doesn’t always know the people with whom he lives, studies, 
or plays. The college student crowds his life full of so many 
important things that he sometimes neglects the really mean- 


-ingful relationships that develop from being interested in 


the other’s innermost being. 

What I wish I had discovered earlier is that it is only in 
getting to know others meaningfully that we know the real 
meaning of these words of an Indian poet. 


“.. the love I taste from Thee 
is the love that is in my love 
for others, and the love that others 


have for me.’** 
Sara Guy 


lowa State College 


*If you are interested in Summer Projects, write to Projects Co- 
ordinator, National Student Council YMCA-YWCA, 600 Lexington 
Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


** The Cross Is Lifted, by Chandran Devanesen. Friendship Press. 
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CALL TO 
WORSHIP: 
Leader 


HYMN: 
PRAYER OF 
CONFESSION: 
Unison 


ASSURANCE 
OF PARDON: 
Leader 


SCRIPTURE 


A Service of Worship 


{ or the beginning of the school year 


Let us worship God. ... 

Make a joyful noise unto the Lord, all ye 
lands. 

Serve the Lord with gladness 

And come before his presence with singing. 


‘Thine is the Glory” 


Almighty God, spirit of truth, we confess 
our sin and need of forgiveness. Cleanse us 
we pray from all pretense, from all that 
fails to reflect the integrity of thy divine 
image, from all selfish preoccupations that 
distort our desire for the truth within or 
without. 

Cleanse us, O Lord, from our lethargy, 
our willingness to feed our minds on in- 
tellectual tidbits, to build our thoughts from 
rambling scraps; free us from the dishonesty 
of feigning interest in truths which we are 
unwilling to study, and help us to turn away 
from the desire to attain degrees and awards 
for knowledge which we have not wrestled 
to make our own. 

Deliver us, our Father, from fear, cyn- 
icism and the cheap cleverness of sarcasm. 
Help us never to “use” the truth but always 
to be its servant and faithful witness. Keep 
us, we pray, from unnecessary doubt and 
also from the fear of searching with critical 
minds wherever our faith is puzzled. 

Protect us from the despair of thinking 

that any professor or student is wholly satis- 
fied or joyous in his cynicism or negation 
of Thyself, and keep us from any easy con- 
tentment that would let us scorn the un- 
believer rather than pray for him and seek 
to share with him, in love and friendship, 
Thine infinite spirit. Amen. 
The Lord be with thee and with thy spirit. 
The Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, having 
manifested his endless and forgiving love, 
assure and compose us in our confidence 
and trust that His acceptance and fellow- 
ship are ever Open to our contrite hearts. 
Amen. 


READING: Romans, Chapter XII. 


A LITANY OF 
THANKSGIVING 
AND ASPIRATION: 


Leader 
People 
Leader 


We praise Thee, O God, for the word of 
Thy truth, revealed in the majestic order of 
creation and the beauty of the earth. 


This be our praise. 


We glorify Thee, our Father, for the truth 
about Thyself made known to us in the life, 
death and resurrection of our Lord, Jesu 
Christ. 


People 
Leader 


People 
Leader 


People 
Leader 


People 
Leader 


HYMN: 


BENEDICTION 


We glorify Thy name. 


We thank Thee, God, for every patriarch, 
prophet, saint and scholar whose devotion 
to Thee and to Thy truth has been put 
before selfish pain, and even before life 
itself, that Thy name might not be dis- 
honored. For their faithfulness we are 
grateful and for their confidence in Thee 
we are humble debtors. 


We thank Thee, Lord. 


For the humble efforts of all who make 
possible our opportunity to learn, we honor 
Thee. For administrators, professors, for 
those whose hands perform menial tasks, 
for the help of parents or friends, the en- 
couragement of former teachers, for all 
who would lead us into truth, we honor 
Thee. 


We honor Thee. 


Help us, O Lord to learn humility and trust, 
that we may look with courage and quiet 
into our Own innermost thoughts and fears 
and desires, knowing that the mystery of 
Thy creation is ever at work in us. 


Help us, O Lord. 


Make us alive, O God. Alive to see Thee 
in the classroom, in the fraternities, the 
sororities—to see Thee in the constant ques- 
tions, the endless assignments, the casual 
and seemingly unreligious conversations. 
Keep us from ever expecting that Thy 
Word could fall void upon any mind if with 
our prayerful witness goes Thy concern and 
love. Keep us from ever fearing that any- 
thing but ultimate good can come from 
faithful witnessing and quite humble work 
done in Thy name and in the ever-present 
companionship of Thyself in Jesus Christ. 
Show us the way to singleness of purpose, 
to intensity of mind, and to the dedication 
of spirit that prayerful trust in Thee and 
daily contemplation of Thy cross and Thy 
kingdom can bring. Most of all, O God, 
make our hearts grateful, that, even while 
we have prayed in sincerity of heart, thou 
hast heard us and made us new in Jesus 
Christ. Amen. 


“Christ of the Upward Way.” (Sursum 
Corda) 


By EDWARD V. STEIN 
University of California 
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LIVING 


The original paper cover series of outstand- 
ing general contemporary writing in re- 
ligious history, art, and literature, as well 
as theology and Biblical studies launched 
in August by MERIDIAN Books, INC. 


AN INTERPRETATION 

OF CHRISTIAN ETHICS 

by Reinhold Niebuhr 

Dr. Niebuhr explores in this work the re- 
lation between the absolute criterion of 
Christian love and the ideal. LAI $1.25 


THE MIND OF THE MAKER 

hy Dorothy Sayers 

An examination of God the Creator as re- 
flected in the artistic imagination. “Novel, 


arresting, and fundamental . . . a brilliant 
success.”—Times Literary Supplement. 
LA2 $1.25 


CHRISTIAN MYSTICISM 

by W. R. Inge 

In this famous book, Dean Inge traces the 
course of Christian mysticism from_ St. 


John and St. Paul to modern times. 
LA3 $1.25 


PRIMITIVE CHRISTIANITY IN ITS 
CONTEMPORARY SETTING 
hy Rudolf Bultmann 
This is the great Protestant theologian’s 
summary presentation of the development 
of Christianity from the background of 
Jewish religion. Greek philosophy, the 
mystery cults, and Gnosticism. 
Paper cover: LA4 $1.25 
Cloth cover: LA4 $3.75 


THE DESCENT OF THE DOVE 

hy Charles Williams 

Introduction by W. H. Auden 

A History of the Holy Spirit in the Church. 

“IT have been reading and re-reading The 

Descent of the Dove for some sixteen years 

now and I find it a source of intellectual 

delight and spiritual nourishment which 

remains inexhaustible."—W. H. AUDEN. 
LAS $1.25 

THE RELIGIOUS SITUATION 

by Paul Tillich 

This book explores the areas of crisis in 

modern society as they affect and are 


shaped by the religious answer. 
LA6 $1.25 


At your college bookstore or use coupon. 


LIVING AGE BOOKS 
17 Union Square, New York 3, N.Y. 


Please send me the LIviING AGE Books 
whose numbers I have circled. $ 


payment enclosed for prompt delivery. 
LAI LA2 LA3 LA4 LAS LA6 LA4 cloth 
[] Send MERIDIAN Books catalog. 
Name 
Street 
City 


Zone State 


(Add sales tax where required) 
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Books for Freshmen 


“unrequired reading" 


Our generation has been characterized 
as illiterate—as people who do not read. 
Reading to increase one’s knowledge 
and understanding of the world and 
man’s part in it is becoming a lost abil- 
ity. This is true whether one thinks of 
the printed words from the past which 
preserve our cultural heritage or to cur- 
rent literature, journals and newspapers. 
Comics, picture magazines, TV, movies, 
—these absorb our time. 

But, YOU are not just an ordinary 
part of our generation. You are a stu- 
dent embarking upon the pursuit of 
higher learning. Reading at least to 
some extent will be your fare for the 
next four years. If this is limited to “50 
pages for Professor Jones, two chapters 
for Introduction to Biology, and the 
text book for Sociology,” you will miss 
a most important part of your educa- 
tion. Students sometimes say, “It’s all I 
can do to read the required stuff now. 
When I get out I shall read the books 
I want to read.” You will probably 
never have any more time for reading 
than now. Here are some significant 


welcome to Chicago 


YMCA HOTEL 
2000 ROOMS 
for men, women, families 


COFFEE SHOP 
CAFETERIA 
BARBER SHOP 
TAILOR SHOP 
GIFT SHOP 
SOCIAL EVENTS 


Mail Reservations to: 
826 SOUTH WABASH, CHICAGO 5, ILL. 


“extracurricular” books which will help 
you to understand yourself and your 
world in which you somehow have to 
find your way. 

There is a sense in which you are 
now on your own in a new and special 
way. What does it mean to be yoy? 
Rollo May in Man’s Search for Himself 
will help you answer this question. He 
discusses emptiness, loneliness and anx- 
iety in ways most of us have experi- 
enced them. By emptiness “I mean not 
only that many people do not know 
what they want; they often do not have 
any clear idea of what they feel... , 
Thus they feel swayed this way and 
that, with painful feelings of power- 
lessness, because they feel vacuous, 
empty! They describe this feeling 
(loneliness) as one of being ‘on the out- 
side,’ isolated, or, if they are sophisti- 
cated, they say that they feel alienated. 
They emphasize how crucial it is for 


them to be invited to this party or that 


dinner, not because they especially 
want to go (though they generally do 
go) nor because they will get enjoyment 

. and human warmth. . . . Rather, 
being invited is crucial because it is 
a proof that they are not alone.” 

Out of wide experience in counseling 
Dr. May suggests goals toward which 
a person searching maturity will move. 
He speaks of freedom as “openness and 
readiness to grow” and says that it does 
not come automatically but is achieved 
day by day. “The basic step in achieving 
inward freedom is ‘choosing one’s self’. 


ABUNDANT LIVING 
by E. Stanley Jones 


Help for day-by-day advance- 
ment in Christian truth and ex- 


perience toward the victorious 
life. $1.75 


also by Dr. Jones: 

GROWING SPIRITUALLY ..... $1.50 

$1.50 

THe Way To Power AND 

How To Be A_ TRANS- 


FORMED PERSON 
all books pocket-size 

at all bookstores 
ABINGDON 
PRESS 
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. It is an attitude of aliveness and 
decisiveness; it means that one recog- 
nizes that he exists in his particular spot 
in the universe, and he accepts the re- 
sponsibility for this existence.” In dis- 
cussing love, Dr. May says a real prob- 
lem for people today is to become able 
to love. “To be capable of giving and 
receiving mature love is as sound a 
criterion as we have for the fulfilled 
personality. But by that very token it 
is a goal gained only in proportion to 
how much one has fulfilled the prior 
condition of becoming a person in one’s 
own right.” 

As Dr. May has indicated freedom 
and relationship are essential aspects 
of being you. You will find the Y study 
booklet Your Freedom Is in Trouble by 
Paul Lehmann a very provocative dis- 
cussion of some of the ways our free- 
dom is being threatened. 

Relationship with a member of the 
opposite sex, the choice of a mate and 
preparation for marriage are probably 
near the top of your list of major con- 
cerns. Another Y study booklet Faith, 


Sex and Love by William Hamilton 


presents in a profound and practical 
way the meaning of sex and human 
love and how they are related to faith 
in God. Those who want to dig deeper 
in trying to understand this area of life 
will find The Mystery of Love and Mar- 
riage by D. S. Bailey most helpful. 

To understand yourself or your world 
you need: some framework of meaning 
—a faith. You may be one of those 
persons who is “fed to the teeth” with 
Sunday school and third-grade religion 
and who think college is beyond all of 
that. Campus Gods on Trial by Chad 
Walsh with a delightful mixture of 
lightness and seriousness will push you 
to a searching examination of the forces 
which influence and mold campus mores 
and behavior. “A great deal of non- 
sense is talked and -written about ‘our 
godless campuses.’ The campuses are 
not godless at all. They are overpopu- 
lated with gods. The gods lurch against 
you as you walk from building to build- 
ing; they keep you company in the stu- 
dent union, and they attend classroom 
lectures with you. Some of the favorite 
classroom gods are Progress, Relativ- 


Conversations with students do not 
bring out a desire to forego scientific 
achievement or to live in the past... . 
Rather, students are often applying to 
religion and_ religious teachings the 
vigorous searching and intellectual ap- 
proach found in other disciplines such 
as the sciences. Student concern for re- 
ligion is a serious attempt to find a 
spiritual basis for action in the modern 
world. —STANLEY ROWLAND, N. Y. TIMES 
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ism, Scientism, and Humanitarianism. 
Each of them embodies a great deal of 
truth. But the trouble is, none of these 
gods is big enough. If you try to follow 
one of them exclusively, he will let you 
down flat on your face. And if you com- 
bine them, they start a civil war inside 
your head.” 

Alexander Miller in The Renewal of 
Man will lure you further in the search 
for meaning and destiny. “ ‘Have I the 
right to keep my faith,’ said a student 
inquirer, ‘at the price of my intellectual 
integrity?’ The answer would have to be 
that the ‘faith’ which is kept at such a 
price is no faith at all. The sin that 
damns is hypocrisy, not atheism, if we 
are reading the Bible aright. “The situa- 
tion of doubt, even of doubt about God, 
need not separate us from God. The 
really destructive atheism is fear of 
facts. For fear of facts, from whatever 
source they come—whether facts of 
biblical criticism, of physical science, 
of Marxist analysis—is the existential 
denial that the world is God's.” 

You will find many other tempting 
books in your “Y” or your Student Pas- 
tors study but these will start you on 
your way to “grow in knowledge and 
wisdom and in favor with God and 
Man.” 

By JIMMIE WOODWARD, 
College and University Dept., YWCA 
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CHOSEN PEOPLES 


by Denis Baly 
$1.50 


God’s chosen peoples, according 
to the author, are the Church, the 
Nation, and the University—and 
“chosen” implies’ responsibility 
rather than favor. Adopted by 
the United Student Christian 
Council as its study book in 
1956-57. 


GROWING INTO FAITH 


by Kendrick Strong 
$2.50 


“Faith is not Christian ideas, but 
those ideas in action: it is not 
Christian beliefs, but those be- 
liefs in motion.” 

FROM THE PREFACE 


at your bookstore 


CHRISTIAN EDUCATION PRESS 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


steps 
fo a 
better 


life 
MEETING 
LIFE ON 


HIGHER 
LEVELS 


Hunter Beckelhymer 


Practical help for the person 
whose Christian life has grown 
weak and meaningless—for 
the person who is troubled by 


doubts and temptations. 


These chapters are steps to- 
ward higher Christian living. 


| The Goal 


| Pressing on 
Straining Forward 


Forgetting the past 


Focusing life 


Accepting Oneself 


Here in one evening's reading 
you will find the strength and 
power you need. Order your 
copy today! 


$1.75 


at all bookstores 


Abingdon Press 
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